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SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF 81. DUNSTAN IN THE EAST. 


THere are few aneient ecclesiastical buildings left us 
within the walls of the City, The churches which escaped 
the destructive flames the year 1666, may be soon 
reckoned. St. Helen, St. Andrew Undershaft, All- 
hallows Barking, St. Olave Hart Street, and a few 
others, with their old memorial brasses, and rich marble 
monuments, are all the more precious on account of 
their rarity. The dismal fire, as it is called in the 
manuscript records of St. Dunstan’s in the East, made 
cruel havoc with many a “beautiful house” where our 
fathers worshipped. Still, though the identical old 
fabric, within whose hallowed walls the merchants of 
by-gone days, when merchants were as princes, offered 
up their prayers and praises, be wanting in so many of 
our London parishes, we have churches on their original 
sites, and even on the former foundations; so that the 





imagination may easil le t i i 
Yor. XXIT y y people the present edifices with 


those worshippers whose dust has long rested beneath 
the aisles or under the shadow of the walls. We have, 
too, our parish books, going some four centuries back, 
and referring, in their first pages, to matters at that 
time settled and old; and well-kept registers, without an 
entry deficient, from the infancy of those useful records 
to the present hour. Here and there we possess engraved 
views of churches which were in all their glory in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, but which, having been absorbed by 
neighbouring parishes after the fire, were never rebuilt. 
The church of St..Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, serves for 
three parishes, each of which had once its own proper 
place of worship. Who would have thought that a 
venerable structure, St. Michael le Querne, in which*the 
remains of the antiquary, John Leyland, were deposited, 
extended eastward from the corner of Paternoster Row, 
where the toy-shop stands, towards the “> which 
6 
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the granite column has lately been erected in Cheapside; | 
and that at the east end of that church was the little 

conduit by Paul’s Gate, oceupying the place of the old 

Cross in West C .eap, which was taken down in 1390? 

This we learn from John Stow, the indefatigable but 

ill-rewarded chronicler and annalist, who, in his delight- 

ful folio, makes past things present, and brings before 

our eyes streets and walls, conduits, crosses, statues and 

tombs, the very ruins of which have long ago perished. 

In reférence to our present subject, he says, “ This 
church of St. Dunstan is called, in the East, for difference 
from one other of the same name in the West*. It is a 
fair and large church of an ancient building, and within 
a large churchyard.” Among the monuments, the in- 
scriptions on which were legible in his time, he mentions, 
“In the quire, John Kennington Parson, there buried 
1374:” “ William Islip Parson 1382:” “ Sir Bartholomew 
James, Maior, 1479:” Admiral Sir John Hawkins, who 
died in 1595, and many other “ worshipful” persons. 

Stow, in his Annals describes a remarkable fray which 
happened in this church, on the afternoon of Easter Day, 
in the year 1417. In this fray many persons were 
severely wounded, and one Thomas Petwarden was killed 
“out of hand.” The aggressors, Lord Strange and Sir 
John Tussell, knight, whose wives began the quarrel, 
were taken to the Counter in the Poultry; and Lord 
Strange and his wife, with their servants, were afterwards 
punished by an ecclesiastical sentence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The church which had been the 
scene of this disgraceful tumult was closed for a time. 

William Islip, above-mentioned was, doubtless, a rela- 
tion of Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom 
the patronage of the living was conveyed in 1365, by the 
Prior and Chapter of Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
patronage has since been vested in the successive Arch- 
bishops. St. Dunstan is one of the Archbishop’s peculiars 
in the City, and is in the diocese of Canterbury. The great 
antiquity of the original fabric appears incidentally from 
a written minute of proceedings of a vestry meeting held 
in March, 1669, a portion of which is as follows:—“ The 
vestry thereupon making a search into their ancient 
records have found, that for some hundreds of years 
there hath been an organ maintained at the charge of the 
parish.” There is also carefully preserved a very curious 
Churchwarden’s book, commencing at about the year 
1450, and containing an allusion to a still more ancient 
manuscript collection of the same kind. 

Item. Payde for wrytyng and engrossing up of Robt- 
Byfeld’s Accompt into the gret booke, acording to the old 
usage and custom FS ‘ . . iis. 

The following are specimens of the entries in the 
book now existing; the preceding volume, here called 
the great book, having been lost for many years. 

Item. Paid the 26th day of March, Anno, 1494. I departed 
with Master P’son to Canterbury to speak with my Lord 
Chancellor for the Church-matter for the quit rent of 10 marks 
for the Maid in Tower Street, and the first day of April I 
came home tv London again; the space of 7 days spent I and 
my man with our two horses and horse-hire, sum. 0 10 73 

Item. Paid for a quarter of coals to hallow the new fire, 
- Item. Paid for mending of 2 Albs of St. Margaret Altar, 
4d. Item. For a bottle of wine of Whitsunday, 6d. Item. 
on Corpus Christi day for bread and ale, 2d. Item. For ale 
where they served St. Dunstan, 1d. ° - O 1 6& 

Item. Paid to Sir Thomas Selus, that singeth for Master 
Stephen Browne for his wages for Michaelmas and Christmas, 


having after a 11 marks by the year, sum. - 313 4 
Item. Paid for scouring of the candlesticks of the High 
Altar and the Rood loft against Easter. - 020 


_ The preparations made for rebuilding the church, 
in 1817, laid open foundations which showed that the 
whole must have occupied a very large space. Portions 


* For an account of the Church of St. Dunstan in the West, and a 
notice of the life of Dunstan, see Saturday Magazine, Vol. von 97. 
He was Archbishop of Canterbury, and died a.p. 987. ‘The oft-told 
legend respecting him is represented on the silver head of the beadle’s 
staff of the parish of St. Dunstan in the East, 
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of the floor of the old church, conststing of glazed and 
ornamented tiles, were found about two feet below the 
pavement. A thick marble slab, and stone benches, as 
well as fragments of a beautiful eastern’window, were 
also brought to light. This window and the chancel 
occupied the site of the present chancel and window; the 
latter being a complete restoration of this very interest- 
ing relic of the ancient church. In the south wall of 
the old chancel a very perfect piscina, carved out of one 
block of Purbeck marble, was discovered, and opposite 
to it in the north wall the remains of a stone ambry, 
of which part of the hinges remained. There were no 
traces of sedilia, or seats for the priests. Some 
stone vessels for holy water were found in the 
walls of the porches, and at the west end of the 
church: Massive chalk and rubble walls were traced 
extending in all directions, og | northwards. Cer- 
tain remains at the back of St. Dunstan’s Alley, on 
the north side of the church, are thought to have 
belonged to the residence of the monks. A “bro- 
therhood” was connected with St. Dunstan’s ; and there 
were Trinity Chapel, a Lady Chapel, St. Anthony’s 
Chapel, and St. alle Altar. Great reductions 
and alterations were made in this establishment when 
our forefathers rejected the corruptions which deformed 
religion in England, and threw off the yoke of Romanism. 
Symptoms of this appear in a manuscript minute occur- 
ring early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Memorandum. At a vestry holden the 27th day of Decem- 
ber, in Anno 1560, there was showed unto the parishioners a 
letter sent from the Lord of Canterbury’s Grace*, directed to 
Master Alderman Draper, Sheriff of London, and to the 
Churchwardens with the rest of the parish, concerning the 
translating and pulling down of the rood loft; whereupon it 
was agreed by the whole vestry that the rood loft should be 
taken down and translated by the discretion of the Church- 
wardens. In witness whereof we the said parishioners have 
set to our names the day and year above written. 

The vestry meetings, between the years 1551 and 
1559 inclusive, were generally held on Sundays, and 
in 1722 the vestry met at eight in the morning ! 

Whatever may have been the state of the buildings 
connected with this church previously to 1666, they were 
almost entirely swept away in the awful conflagration of 
that year. We may find “good in everything ;” and it 
is not difficult to discover the kindness of our heavenly 
Father in that visitation, which appeared at the time one 
of unmingled calamity. The fire is reasonably supposed 
to have tended to rid the city of a more terrific scourge, 
the plague. ‘The notices of burials in this parish, the 
registers of which are complete from the year 1558, bear 
painful testimony to the share which it had in the general 
mortality. It me necessary, as a precautionary 
measure, to exclude from the church those poor crea- 
tures, who, on their proceeding to enter it, were suspected 
of being infected with the plague. This is shown by 
the following minute of vestry, Sept. 1, 1665. 

It is likewise ordered that two warders be appointed to 


attend at the church doores to keepe out such persons as they 
suspect to be infected, and that the Churchwardens do pay 


each of them 6d. weekely for their paines. 

Many there were at that awful period, who, when 
they felt death approaching, valued more highly than 
they had done before, the means of grace, and the 
opportunities of public worship. Eight persons of one 
family in this parish were buried between the second 
and last week of September, 1665. In September, in- 
deed, the pestilence appears to have been at its height. 
The Rev. Thomas Vincent, who was a w:tness of er | 
of its most appalling occurrences, speaking of this mont 
in his curious tract, entitled God's terrible Voice in the 
City, says :— 

Of the 130 parishes in and about the city, there were 
but four parishes which were not infected, pa jn those, few 
people remaining that were not gome into the country. 








* Dr. Matthew Parker, Archbisbop of Canterbury, born 1504, died 1676. 
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The excellent John Evelyn, in his Diary, Sept. 7, 
1665, wrote thus :— 

I went all along the city and suburbs to St. James’s, a 
dismal passage, and dangerous to see so many coffins exposed 
in the streets, now thin of people, the shops shut up, and all 
in mournful silence, as not knowing whose turn it might be 
next ; there perishing nearly 10,000 poor creatures weekly. 


He concluded ‘his diary for the year with the following 
expression of thankfulness on finding himself spared :— 
Now blessed be God for his extraordinary mercies and pre- 
servation of me this year, when thousands and ten thou- 
sands perished, and were swept away on each side of me! 


The reflections of the gay and worldly man of business, 
Samuel Pepys*, on this awful visitation, form a striking 
contrast with those of the true Christian gentleman just 
quoted. They were intimate friends, but saw the 
solemn events of their time in different lights, one with 
an eye to this world, the other with a constant view 
of the next. In the adjoining parish of St. Olave Hart 
Street, in which Pepys resided, the burials were very 
numerous. Between September 10 and September 15, 
1665, six of one family, probably the whole of the 
inmates, were buried from one house. At this date Pepys 
wrote thus in his Diary :— 

It is a wonder what will be the fashion after the plague 
is done, as to perriwigs; for nobody will dare to buy any 
hair for fear of the infection, that it had been cut off the 
heads of people dead of the plague. 

Soon after this the plague passed away; and though 
London was a mere wreck as to its buildings, the bless- 
ing of health and a pure atmosphere was restored. 
As early as the year 1667, the worthy inhabitants 
of St. Dunstan’s began the good work of raising their 
church from its ruins. But the resources at their 
disposal were small, when the pious munificence of a 
lady, whose family had Jong been connected with the 
parish, furnished ample means towards the undertaking. 
The Lady Dionys Williamson, of Hales Hall, Norfolk, 
contributed towards the restoration of this church, no 
less sum than four thousand pounds, 500/. of which 
she reserved until some security should be given to her 
by the parish “for the constant maintaining and using of 
the organ.” Taking delight in church music herself, 
she adopted measures for enabling her fellow-christians 
to share these pleasures of devotion. Proposals having 
consequently been made in her behalf by her relative, Sir 
J. Hale, Bart., the vestry in 1669 directed a lease to be 
made to the said Lady Dionys Williamson for 500 years 
of 20/. per annum, on certain houses in Thames Street, 
and on St. Dunstan’s Hill, upon the condition, that if 
it should be forbidden by authority to use the organ, 
the said lease should be void. A special reason for 
some such provision may be found in the fact that in 
the year 1631, the fabric having become decayed, and 
extensive repairs executed, which cost 2,400/, it was 
ordered “that the organ be played no more on account 
of the church being repaired, and the parish too poor, 
and the poor increasing, and a great dearth.” This lady’s 
donation, 2,620/., towards the rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was larger than that of any other person. 

Besides the assistance derived from private individuals, 
and the munificence of public bodies, a duty was levied 
on coals towards the re-erection of the Cathedral and the 
other City churches. A portion of the proceeds of this 
tax was assigned to St. Dunstan’s: 

On the 20th October, 1671, it was agreed that six Parish- 
ioners, with the Church wardens, doe attend Doctor Christopher 
Wrenn about the money ordered by the Lords Commis- 
_ Sioners to this parish, for the rebuilding of the Church, out 
of the moneyes arising from the imposition layd upon Coales, 
by Act of Parliament, for the rebuilding of Churches burnt 
down in the Citye of London. 


_ From this date Sir Christopher Wren had the super- 
intendence of the repairs; and he has left us in the 
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tower and spire, which were built from the ground, and 
are the only parts remaining of his building, undeniable 

roofs of his architectural taste and great mechanical 
skill. The elegant and airy spire is supported on four 
arched ribs springing from the angles of the tower. 
There is a tradition that the plan of this admirable 
work was furnished by the daughter of. the architect. 
We have no authentic record of this circumstance ; nor 
is it to be found even hinted at in the Parentalia, com- 
piled by the son, and published by the grandson, of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Yet there is something pleasing, and 
not improbable in the story. This great man, who was 
styled “the miracle of our age and country*,” conducted 
the building and restoration of fifty-four London churches, 
besides St. Paul's, “all which,” says he, “ were executed 
during the fatigues of my employment in the service of 
the crown.” His only daughter Jane died in 1702 at the 
age of twenty-six, and was buried in a vault under the 
choir of St. Paul’s. A Latin inscription on her monument 
describes her, as possessed of her father’s talent, a lover 
of literature, pious, benevolent, fond of home, highly 
accomplished in the art of music. It it not, perhaps, 
assuming too much to suppose that a person so gifted as 
she was may have rendered essential help to an honoured 
relative in his labours, heavy as those above-mentioned 
must have been, in addition to his avocations as Surveyor- 
General of all the royal buildings, President of the Royal 
Society, &c. The date of the completion of the tower 
and spire of St. Dunstan’s, a.p. 1698, is not unfavour- 
able to the notion which, however vaguely, has assigned 
to this lady the most tasteful part of the undertaking. 
In the catalogue of Wren’s churches, given in the 
Parentalia, the following is the description of this 
structure : 

St. Dunstan’s in the East is situated in the middle way 
between Tower Street north, and Thames Street south, -in 
Tower Ward. The church was only repaired, and new 
beautify’d, but the steeeple was erected as it now appears, in 
1698. The windows and steeple are of a modern Gothic 
style, but the pillars and arches within are Tuscan, The 
altitude of the steeple, consisting of a stone tower and spire 
at each corner of which tower are four neat smaller spires, 
and the fifth or principal, erected on four Gothic arches, is 
seventy-five feet. 

It is said that on the morning after the dreadful hurri- 
cane, in November 1703, Wren, on hearing that the 
steeples in London had suffered severe injury during the 
night, said that he felt sure of finding St. Dunstan’s per- 
fectly safe. Sir Christopher Wren died in 1723, aged 
ninety-one. “ He passed the greatest part of the five last 
years of his life in contemplation and studies, and prin- 
cipally in the consolation of the Holy Scripture; cheerful 
in solitude, and as well pleased to die in the shade as in 
the light+.” 

There were in the church so repairea, fine speci- 
mens of oak-carving in fruit and flowers, by the- cele- 
brated Grinling Gibbons, and an organ built by Father 
Smith. In the year 1810 some alarming symptoms of 
insecurity in the building appeared. It was found that 
the nave roof had thrust the wall seven inches out of the 
perpendicular. Further evidences of weakness induced 
the committee of the parish, after a careful survey, to 
take steps for rebuilding the nave walls from the arches. 
On proceeding with these alterations, in consequence of 
the extent of the decay, they found it necessary to take 
down the whole of the building, with the exception of 
the tower and steeple, and to raise the whole anew from 
the foundations. The architect appointed was Mr. 
David Laing. He, with the active assistance of Mr. 
Tite, who is now engaged in rebuilding the Royal 
Exchange, erected the present fabric. The first stone 
was laid at the north-east corner, by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1817, and 


* Evelyn. 
+ Parentalia; or, Memoirs of Vie. Family of the Wrens; folio, 90, 


© Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 1750, p. 344. 
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the church was opened for divine service in 1821. It 
is constructed of Portland stone, and is a good specimen 
of that style of Gothic architecture, termed by Rickman, 
the “perpendicular.” The principal entrance is from the 
north-east, by a porch with a groined ceiling: there is 
another entrance at the west end beneath the tower. 
The interior is very striking as a whole; and a harmony 
of appearance has been preserved in the several parts. 
There are three aisles of nearly equal width, divided 
by slender clustered columns, and pointed arches of stone. 
The only gallerv is that at the west end for the organ, 
and for the children of the Tower Ward Charity School. 
The windows of the aisles are designed to correspond 
with the great east window. Not only is this similar in size 
and details to the ancient one which occupied the same 
place in the building destroyed by the great fire; but the 
whole fabric is stated by the architect to have been 
composed with a prevailing reference to the character of 
the original structure. The painting in this window 
is intended to describe symbolically the Law and the 
Gospel; the lower compartment containing figures of 
Moses and Aaron with the ark of the covenant, the 
table of shew-bread, &c., and in the higher are repre- 
sentations of Our Saviour and the four Evangelists. 

The monuments are all of a date subsequent to the 
fire. One on the north side, raised by the parishioners, 
commemorates the munificence of Lady Williamson. 
The monuments to Bernard Hyde, Sir John Moore, 
and Sir William Russell, are in the chancel. They were 
former worthies of St. Dunstan’s, and generons bene- 
factors to its poor. A tablet in the chancel to the 
memory of the Rev. W. Strengfellow, who died in 1731, 
states that he was successively curate, lecturer, and 
rector, of St. Dunstan in the East, during a period of 
forty years. He was a worthy clergyman, of whose 
preaching Evelyn spoke favourably. There is also a 
monument to some members of the family of Dr. John 
Jortin, who was Archdeacon of London, and rector of 
the parish, and whose published sermons, chiefly preached 
in this church, were dedicated to the inhabitants. Dr. 
Vicesimus Knox, the author of the Essays, was his 
curate for upwards of eight years. 

In the completion of the great and costly work of 
erecting a suitable church in this ancient parish, the 
inhabitants have secured not only for themselves and 
their families but, it may be humbly hoped, for future 
per a permanent place of adoration to Him who 

as set His name there, and to whom for centuries past 
mag! on the same spot has been offered; and they 

ave shown on this and other occasions a laudable zeal 
for the habitation of God’s house, and the place where 
His honour dwelleth. 

Some of our readers may probably have noticed the 
rooks which build in the trees in the south church-yard. 
The rookery before the last church was removed, con- 
sisted of upwards of twenty nests; and they were 
annually supplied with ozier twigs and other materials 
for building. The colony migrated to the Tower of 
London, when disturbed in 1817, and built in the White 
Tower, but returned afterwards, as soon as the noise of 
axes and hammers had ceased. At this day their little 
buil.iing-materials are hospitably provided for them by 
the assistant-overseer. 

The population of this parish is now comparatively small. 
Twelve burials took place in the year 1842 There were 
seventy-six burials in 1722, and sixty-four in 1742. 
The numbers under the heads of christenings and mar- 
riages, at the several periods, also serve to show the 
vast decrease which has taken place in the population of 
this part of London. > 


jans did 


WE may write over the Gospel what the 
over their library, “ This is the hospital for sick souls.”— 
Bisuor Patrick, 
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EASY LESSONS ON REASONING. 
Lesson III. 


§ 1. Iw such an argument as that in the example above 
given, (in § 2, Lesson ii.,) it is clearly impossible for 
any one who admits both Premises, to avoid admitting 
the Conclusion. If you admit that, “ Whatever exhibits _ 
marks of design, had an intelligent Maker,” and also, that 
“the world exhibits marks of design,” you cannot escape 
the Conclusion, that “the world had an intelligent Maker.” 

Or again, if I say, * Ail animals with horns on the 
head are ruminant; the Elk has horns on the head ; there» 
fore it is ruminant ;” it is impossible to conceive any one’s 
doubting the truth of the Conclusion, supposing he does 
but allow the truth of each Premise. 

A man may perhaps deny, or doubt, and require proof, 
that all animals thus horned do ruminate. Nay, it is con- 
ceivable that he may even not clearly understand what 
‘“‘ ruminant” means; or he may have never heard of an 
“¢ Elk ;” but still it will be not the less clear to him, that, 
supposing these Premises granted, the Conclusion must 
be admitted. 

And even if you suppose a case where one or both of 
the Premises shall be manifestly false and absurd, this 
will not alter the conclusiveness of the Reasoning; though 
the conclusion itself may perhaps be absurd also. For 
instance, “ All the Ape-tribe are originally descended 
from Reptiles or Insects: Mankind are of the Ape-tribe; 
therefore Mankind are originally descended from Rep- 
tiles or Insects:” here, every one* would eyes the 
falsity of all three of these propositions. But it is not 
the less true that the conclusion follows from those pre- 
mises, and that if they were true, it would be true also. 

§ 2. But it often happens that there will bea mess | 
connexion of certain premises with a conclusion whic 
does not really follow from them; although, to the in- 
attentive or unskilful, the argument will appear to be 
valid. And this is most especially likely to occur when 
such a seeming argument [or Fallacy] is dressed up in a 
great quantity of fine-sounding words, and is accompanied 
with much vehemence of assertion, and perhaps with 
expressions of contempt for any one who presumes to 
entertain a doubt on the matter. In a long declamatory 
speech, especially, it will often happen that almost any 
proposition at all will be passed off as a proof of any other 
that does but contain some of the same words, by means 
of strenuous assurances that the proof is complete. 

Sometimes again, sound arguments will be distrusted 
as fallacious; especially if they are not clearly expressed; 
and the more, if the conclusions are such as men are not 
willing to admit. 

And frequently also, when there really is no sound 
argument, the reader or hearer, though he believes, or 
suspects, that there is some fallacy, does not know how 
to detect and explain it. 

§ 3. Suppose for instance, such seeming arguments 
as the following, to be proposed:—(1.) ‘“ Every criminal 
is deserving of punishment; this man is not a criminal ; 
therefore he is not deserving of punishment:” or again, 
(2.) “ All wise rulers endeavour to civilize the People; 
Alfred endeavoured to civilize the People; therefore he 
was a wise ruler.” There are perhaps some persons 
who would not perceive any fallacy in such arguments, 
even when thus briefly and distinctiy stated. And there 
are probably many who would fail to perceive such a 
fallacy, if the arguments were enveloped in a cloud of 
words, and conveyed at great length in a = of vague 
indistinct declamation : especially if the conclusions were 
such as they were disposed to admit. And others again, 
might perceive indeed that there is a fallacy, but might 
be at a loss to explain and expose it. 

Now the above examples exactly correspond, respec- 
tively, with the following; in which the absurdity is 


* Except certain French Naturalists, 
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manifest :—(1.) “ Every tree is a vegetable; grass is not a 


tree; therefore it is not a vegetable;” and (2.) “all yegeta- 
bles grow; an animal grows; therefore it is a vegetable.” 
These last examples, I say, correspond exactly (con- 
sidered in respect of the reasoning) with the former ones; 
the conclusions of which, however true, no more follow 
from the premises than those of the last. 
This way of exposing a fallacy, by bringing forward 
a similar one where a manifestly absurd conclusion pro- 
fesses to be drawn from premises that are true, is one 
which we may often find it needful to employ when 
addressing persons who have no knowledge of technical 
rules; and to whom, consequently, we could not speak 
so as to be understood, concerning the principles of 
Reasoning. , 

But it is evidently the most convenient, the shortest, 
and the safest course, to ascertain those principles, and 
on them to found rules which may be employed as a test 
in every case that comes before us. 

And for this purpose it is necessary (as has been above 
said) to analyse the Reasoning-process, as exhibited in 
some valid argument, expressed in its plainest and sim- 
plest form. 

§ 4. Let us then examine and analyse such an ex- 
ample as one of those first given: for instance, “ Every 
animal that has horns on the head is ruminant; the Elk 
has horns on the head; therefore the Elk is ruminant.” 
It will easily be seen that the validity [or, “conclusive- 
ness;” or “ soundness” ] of the Argument does not at 
all depend on our conviction of the truth of either of the 
Premises; or even on our understanding the meaning 
of them. For if we substitute some unmeaning Symbol, 
(such as a letter of the alphabet) which may stand for 
anything that may be agreed on—for one of the things 
we are speaking about, the Reasoning remains the same. 

For instance, suppose we say, (instead of “animal 
that has horns on the wee 2 “ Every X is ruminant; 
the Elk is X; therefore the Elk is ruminant;” the argu- 
ment is equally valid. 

And again, instead of the word “ ruminant” let us put 
the letter “ Y:” then, the argument “ Every X is Y; 
the Elk is X; therefore the Elk is Y;” would be a valid 
argument as before. 

And the same would be the case if you were to put 
“Z” for “the Elk:” for the syllogism “ Every X is Y; 
Z is X; therefore Z is Y,” is completely valid, what- 
ever you suppose the Symbols X, Y, and Z to stand for. 

Any one may try the experiment, by substituting for 
X, Y, and Z, respectively, any words he pleases ; and he 
will find that if he does but preserve the same form of 
expression, it will be impossible to admit the truth of the 
Premises, without admitting also the truth of the Con- 
clusion. 

§ 5. And it is worth observing here, that nothing is 
so likely to lead to that—very common, tho’ seemingly 
strange—error, of supposing ourselves to understand 
distinctly what in reality we understand but very imper- 
fectly, or not at all, as the want of attention to what has 
been just explained. 

A man reads—or even writes—many pages perhaps, 
of an argumentative work, in which one or more of the 
terms employed convey nothing distinct to his mind: 
and yet he is liable to overlook this circumstance, from 
finding that he clearly understands the Arguments. 

He may be said, in one sense, to understand what he 
is reading ; because he can perfectly follow the train of 
Reasoning, itself. But this, perhaps, he might equally 
well do, if he were to substitute for one of the words 
employed, X, or Z, or any other such unknown Symbol; 
as in the examples above. 

But a man will often confound together, the wnder- 
standing of the Arguments, in themselves, and the 


understanding of the words employed, and of the nature 
of the things those words denote. 
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expressed, has its validity [or conclusiveness] made 
evident from the mere Jon of the expression itself, 
independently of any regard to the sense of the words. 

§ 6. In examining this form, in such an example as 
that just given, you will observe that in the first Premise 
(“X is Y,”) it is assumed universally of the Class of 
things (whatever it may be) which “ X” denotes, that 
“ Y” may be affirmed of them : and in the other Premise, 
(“Z is x") that “Z” (whatever it may stand for) is 
referred to that Class, as comprehended in it. Now it 
is evident that whatever is said of the whole of a Class, 
may be said of anything that is comprehended [or 
“included,” or “contained,” in that Class: so that we 
are = authorized to say (in the conclusion) that “ Z” 
is “ Y.” 

Thus also, in the example first given, having assumed 
universally, of the Class of “Things which exhibit 
marks of design,” that they “ had an intelligent maker,” 
and then, in the other Premise, having referred “ The 
world” to that Class, we conclude that it may be 
asserted of “The world” that “it had an intelligent 
maker.” 

And the process is the same when anything is denied 
of a whole Class. We are equally authorized to deny 
the same, of whatever is comprehended under that Class 
For instance, if I say, *‘ No liar is deserving of trust ; this 
man is a liar; therefore he is not deserving of trust:” I 
here deny “deserving of trust,” of the whole Class 
denoted by the word “liar;” and then, I refer “ this 
man” to that Class; whence it follows that “ deserving 
of trust ” may be denied of him. 

§ 7. This argument also will be as manifestly valid, 
if (as in the former case) you substitute for the words 
which have a known meaning, any undetermined Symbols, 
such as letters of the alphabet. “No Xis Y; Z is X; 
therefore Z is not Y,” is as perfect a syllogism as the 
other, with the affirmative conclusion. 

To such a form all valid arguments whatever may 
be reduced: and accordingly the principle according to 
which they are constructed, is to be regarded as the 
UniversaL PrincipLe or REASONING. 

It may be stated, as a general Maxim, thus ; “Whatever 
is said, whether affirmatively, or negatively,” [or “what- 
ever is affirmed or denied” ] “of a whole Class, may be 
said in like manner,” [that is ‘‘ affirmed in the one case, 
and denied in the other,” ] “ of everything comprehended 
under that Class.” 

Simple as this Principle is, the whole process of Rea- 
soning is embraced in it. Whenever we establish any: 
Conclusion,—that is, show that one thing may allowably 
be affirmed, or be denied, of another—this is always in 
reality done by referring that other to some Class of 
which such affirmation or denial can be made. 

The longest series of arguments, when fully unfolded, 
step by step, will be found to consist of nothing but a 
repetition of the same simple operation here described. 
But this circumstance is apt to be overlooked on account 
of the brevity with which we usually express ourselves. 
A Syllogism, such as those in the examples above, is 
seldom given at full length; but is usually abridged into 
an “ Enthymeme*.” (See Less. II. § 3.) And moreover 
what is called “an argument,” is very often not one 
argument, but several compressed together; sometimes 
into a single sentence. As when one says, “ The adap- 
tation of the instinct of suction in young animals to the 
supply of milk in the parent, and to the properties of 
the Atmosphere, as well as other like marks of design, 
show that the world must have had an intelligent Maker.” 
For most men are excessively impatient of the tedious 
formality of stating at full length anything that they are 
already aware of, and could easily understand by a slight 
hint. 
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* That is, an argument with one of the Premises underatood. 
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It appears then, that valid Reasoning, when regularly 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GLORY OF 
THE SUN. 


Along the skies the Sun oblique'y rolls, 

Fursakes, by turn, and visits both the poles. 

Different his track, but constant his career, 

Divides the times and measure- out the year. 

To climes returns where freezing winter r igns, 

Unbinds the glebe, and fructifies the plains ; 

The crackling ice dissolves; the rivers flow ; 

Vines crown the mountain tops, and corn the vales below.— 
BakuR. 


Tus immense and magnificent luminary, which enlivens 
and governs the several planetary worlds, both primary 
and secondary, that revolve continually around him, is 

roperly made use of in holy writ as an emblem of the 
Fountain of being and the Saviour of men. As the 
whole system, of which we are a part, derives cheering 
light and invigorating heat from this vast orb, whose 
influence pervades the remotest objects with inconceivable 
rapidity and power, so the divine goodness is continually 
present in every place, to illuminate the understanding 
and improve the heart of every believer. 

Viewing the material sun in all its glorious qualities, 
and beneficial operations upon every object within its 
system, how are the whole eclipsed and surpassed by 
Him who is the sun of our immortal souls, of whose 
grace and merit this is but a faint emblem, and from 
whom issyes, in bright aud gentle beams, all the light 
and all the joy we experience now, or hope to enjoy 
hereafter! The sun is, indeed, the most splendid 
object in the creation ; but the other is the source of ail 
that is comely and attractive, both in nature and grace. 
The material sun runs its course and completes its 
circuit, to fulfil its original destination, from day to day, 
with unwearied regularity, activity, and ardour. And 
has not our divine Redeemer also finished the great 
career of our salvation, by performing all those miracles 
of mercy for which the Father of the universe ordained 
him from everlasting, and is he not still proclaimed 
through the Gospel as the sovereign luminary of his 
spiritual dominions ? The material sun diffuses vitality, 
illumination, vegetation, and joy through all animated 
nature, whether in our own planet, or in the worlds 
around us. And does not the Sun of Righteousness 
dissipate the ignorance which darkens the intellectual 
region, enlighten our minds in all saving knowledge, 
and spread abroad in the human heart every grace and 
virtue ? 

Were our natural sun to withdraw its beams for a 
length of time, the whole space would instantly be as 
black as night. and “chaos would come again.” Now, 
if it were possible for us to survive such a loss, and to 
endure so dreadful a condition, with what exuberant joy 
and gratitude should we not hail the return of the solar 
rays to our hemisphere, and rejoice in the light and 
heat of the soul of our system. 

And before the day-spring from on high visited us, 
the depth and degeneracy in which ignorance and im- 
piety had plunged us were as deplorable. The moral 
world was in a state of darkness and corruption, with 
little knowledge of the principles of duty, and still less 
of a state of rewards and punishments hereafter. A 
remembrance of the paradisiacal world, where righteous- 
ness prevailed and happiness was experienced, did indeed 
continue among a chosen few: and a hope prevailed, 
founded upon the promise given, that divine light would 
again arise upon the earth, and all the powers of dark- 
ness be dispelled. And the long-promised and long- 
expected Deliverer, after a dismal period of idolatry, 
arose upon the benighted world, and brought life and 
immortality to the clearest light, for the direction and 
comfort of the sons of men. 

Could it be credited, but for the evidence of fact and 
experience, notwithstanding his kindness for the worth- 


less aud unthankful, that the friend of our race was, 
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and still is, despised and rejected of men? Does not 
the earth return the fructifying warmth of the sun with 
a profusion of verdure, foliage, and flowers? Do not 
the irrational tribes greet his rising every morning, and 
rejoice in his presence during the day, with apparent 
gratitude? Are not all the orbs which circulate around 
him, and are preserved and cherished in their respective 
paths, continually rendering him perpetual homage by 
maintaining invariable order and harmony? Now are 
we not hereby taught by all nature what is due to the 
reception of so many higher mercies, and do not the 
material works of God upbraid us with ingratitude to 
our best Benefactor and Redeemer ? 

The planetary system to which we belong, neither 
existed from eternity, nor will it endure for ever. Even 
the glorious luminary which irradiates and enlivens it, 
was, kindled at the command of Omnipotence; and we 
are assured, also, on the same authority, that the hour 
is coming when the sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light. Having fulfilled its 
destined part in the universe of systems, our spacious 
and magnificent one must give way to another, and new 
heavens and a new earth shall arise in the room of the 
present world. 

That the heathen nations, among whom the tradi- 
tionary evidence of a Supreme Creator was lost or per- 
verted by superstition, should make the sun the primary 
object of their religious adoration, cannot be a matter of 
wonder. Much must be conceded to the feelings of 
men, who experienced, under the most fertile climates, 
the powerful influence of this luminary upon all the 
luxuries of vegetation. Who can behold the rising of 
the sun, even in a northern region, without admiration, 
and a devotional sentiment to the great Lord of all! 
But in countries where the scenery is richer, and the 
sky more serene, such a spectacle must increase in lustre 
and grandeur. That so glorious an object should inflame 
the affections, and make a deep impression upon the 
heart, was natural; and therefore, when we behold the 
Persian and Indian prostrate before the rising sun, piety 
may wish them better knowledge, but pity may com- 
passionate the delusion, though it cannot excuse the 
error. 

It haz been philosophically proved that the sun is 
not a body of fire; and that the intensity of heat it 
produces is not in the rays themselves, but in conse- 
quence of the action of our atmospheric medium upon 
them. This is demonstrated by the simple circumstance 
of the great cold felt on the tops of mountains, while 
persons on the sides, and in the valleys, are overpowered 
with heat. So far, then, is the sun from being an object 
of dread and horror, that, in fact we have new reasons to 
admire the wisdom and goodness of God in its creation. 

The Almighty has created nothing in vain, and every 
part of the visible creation abounds with life. It is not 
reasonable to suppose, that any one of the bodies which 
are scattered throughout the immeasurable expanse of the 
universe, is without inhabitants. There is something 
sublime and elevating in the thought that, every solar 
ray which pervades our atmosphere brings us intelligence 
from the world, perhaps, of a higher order of creatures 
than ourselves. 

"He, the great Father, kindled at one flame 
The world of rationals; one spirit poured 

From spirit’s awful fountain ; poured himself 
Through all their souls, but not in equal stream, 
Profuse or frugal of the aspiring god, 

As his wise plan demanded: and when past 
Their various trials in their various spheres, 

If they continue rational as made, 


Resorbs them all into Himself again, 


Tis throne their centre and his smile their crown 
Youne 


SAbridged from Basexey's Glory of the Heavens.] 
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ON INSECTS WHICH ARE INJURIOUS TO 
THE FARMER. © 


Il. 


Iw proceeding to notice some of the remedies set forth in 
the erticle to which we have already referred, and which 
have been applied with various degrees of success to defend 
the turnip-crop from the attacks of the turnip-beetle or 
fly, the general economy of which was noticed in the 
former article, the reader will not think the subject 
undeserving of all the attention of scientific and practical 
men, when it is stated that so long back as the year 1786, 
the value of the turnip-crop destroyed by this insect in 
Devonshire alone, was valued at one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

In this, as in all other cases where the evil is great, 
the proposed remedies are numerous, and before any 
positive antidote can be discovered, the observations of 
practical men must be recorded, from every sort of soil, 
under the various influences of climate, and effects of 
cultivation. In order to become competent observers 
our farmers must acquire a competent knowledge of the 
nature of the evil which so materially diminishes the 
value of their property and labour, and to this end we 
recommend that the experiments of Mr. Le Keux be 
repeated in every farm-house. They are not difficult, 
and would afford the youag members of the family a 
useful lesson in natural history, and enlarge their know- 
ledge on a subject of such vital importance to their 
father’s property, and consequently to themselves. 

First, fill a garden-pot with earth, carefully sifted, to 
remove all worms, centipedes, or other living animals 
which might destroy the chrysalides: then plant in it a 
small turnip in rough leaf, having a fine wire-gauze 
guard large enough to inclose the plant, and fitting just 
inside the top of the pot. One or more pairs of the 
beetles must be placed, with a fresh turnip leaf, in a 
large-mouthed transparent bottle, the mouth of which 
must have a piece of muslin tied over it to prevent the 
escape of the insects; for if the cork or stopple be put 
in, the bottle will become wet inside, and the insects 
will be deprived of air, and no eggs will be produced. 
The leaf may be examined daily with the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass, and as soon as any eggs are discovered, 
they may be placed in the pot where the turnip is grow- 
ing, so that the little maggots may get at the living 
leaves as soon as they are hatched. The progress of the 
insect may thus be traced through its different stages, 
and a knowledge of its habits gained, which may be 
applied to purposes of practical utility. The garden-pot 
must be kept in a saucer, into which water should be 
poured daily. 

There is another species of Altica injurious to the 
turnip-crop, and known as the Altica concinna, the brassy 
or tooth-legged turnip-beetle. It is shown in the figure 
highly magnified, the smaller figure being the natural 
size. It is more oval, convex, and shining than A. 
nemorum ; it is of a greenish-black colour, more or less 
tinged with a brassy or copper hue. 





THE BRASSY, OR TOOTH-LEGGED TURNIP-BEETLE. 

In proceeding to the catalogue of remedies against 
the turnip-fly we find at the head of the list “thoes 
ratural agents, such as cold springs, heavy rains, and 
leng droughts, all of which destroy the insect; and 
next, the parasites which prey upon the maggots and 
chrysalides. These parasites have not as yet been clearly 
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ascertained, but large numbers of small carnivorous 
beetles have been found with and probably preying upon 
the turnip-beetles. The farmer, too, must not forget 
that the small birds are among his best friends, a great 
number of which, such as the grey and yellow wagtails, 
no doubt destroy incredible numbers of these insects in 
their various stages. Mr. Curtis recommends that their 
nests be proteeted, and the birds themselves defended 
from persecution. 

These natural processes are slow, although never- 
failing— 
for it is a wise dispensation of Providence to keep ev 
animal in check by some other that is either more powerful 
or more sagacious itself, and this counteracting effect is 
produced in an equal degree, or eventually superior to the 
noxious ahimal, so that in a greater or less space of time 
the destructive power may be rendered no longer formidable, 
or be absolutely annihilated by the attacks of its parasites. 
But it is often Of the greatest consequence to the farmer 
to secure a more Speedy relief than insect parasites and 
small birds afford. 

During the three first Stages of the insect, viz., the 
egg, the maggot, and the chrysalis, Mr. Curtis thinks 
that little can be done to destroy the enemy. It would 
probably be different if the period of their attack were 
limited to one season of the year, but as each pair may 
produce five or six broods in @ season there is a constant 
succession, which renders it almost impossible to extir- 
pate the beetle in any of its three early stages. It is’ in 
the perfect state of the insect that most mischief arises, 
and then they may be attacked with most prospect of 
success if they cannot be kept off by other means. 

But as the turnip when in rough leaf is not endan- 
gered by the attacks of the beetle, the first care must be 
to preserve the young plant by preparing the soil, or 
using such speedy means the instant the beetle appears as 
will destroy or drive them away. The great object will 
to discover the best manure for the purpose, and a dress- 
ing that will render, if possible, the soil obnoxious to 
the insect. , 

It has been truly said that the manure which modst 
effectually promotes the growth of the plant will be the 
best defence from the insect; and that when the growth 
is slowest, the danger from the insect is most serious. 

This arises (says Mr. Curtis,) in a great measure from the 
advantage that insects have over vegetation; a gleam of 
sunshine is almost sufficient to call them into active life, as 
is evident from the swarms of delicate gnats that may 
often be seen dancing in the air when frost is on the ground 
even in January; but it requires the accumulated rays of 
the sun, and a much longer duration of warmth, to set in 
action the fluids of plants. ; 

The discovery of a manure that shall render the soil 
obnoxious to the insects is scarcely to be hoped for; it 
ought to ferment so rapidly as to furnish large quantities 
of ammonia, a moderate fermentation being likely rather 
to assist the changes of state in the insect; any manure 
that would injure them must be spread out in a very 
uniform stratum, because the instinct of insects is so 

rfect that the maggot would avoid obnoxious spots. 
The strong manures of lime, soot, and ashes, which have 
been so repeatedly tried under various circumstances, are 
of very doubtful efficacy. ' 

Burning has been found a good preventive by destroy- 
ing the chrysalides in the land; but this method does 
not suit sandy soils, and cannot be adopted regularly on 
any land. 

Feeding off the turnips is also a good practice, but 
Mr. Curtis attributes “the advantages derived from 
sheepfolding as regards the beetle, to the perfect stamp- 
ing down of the soil and herbage, by which all insect- 
life is destroyed.” 

A method of deep ploughing has been favourably re- 
commended, the intention being to bury the chrysalides 
deeply under the furrow, where they will perish, for want 


of sufficient sun and moisture to bring forth the little 
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beetles, or even if they are hatched, they would not be able 
to escape from the earth heaped upon them; but this is 
taking it for granted that the chrvsalides are already in 
the soil. It is also stated that drilling is far superior to 
broadeast, and this is believed in Scotland to keep 
away the beetles. 

he culture of mangold-wurtzel is recommended to 
the farmer when the land gets tired of turnips, for it 
does not encourage the increase of the turnip-beetles. 
Since it appears certain that the beetles are attracted by 
scent, Mr. Curtis suggests, that if a field of turnips were 
planted round with a belt of mangold-wurtzel, the 
turnips might, in a great degree, escape their attacks ; 
especially when the insects are believed to come from a 
distance ; for at the early stage of the plants, a few hours 
of respite may be of vital importance. 

But while such plants as are obnoxious to the beetle 
ought to be encouraged, so on the other hand, the 
farmer ought to root out such cruciferous plants as the 
hedge-mustard, and ladies’-smock, which grow in every 
hedge and meadow, and to which the turnip-beetles are 
strongly attached ; they appear long before the nee 
come up, and attract and nourish the parents of the 
future swarms that are to sweep away the farmer's 


crops. 

The Swedish turnip at an advanced period, has not the 
strong scent of the English turnip when in rough leaf, 
and is therefore not so likely to attract the turnip- 
beetle. The plan sometimes adopted, of mixing the 
seeds of the two, is obviously not desirable. 

Hoeing and rolling may be usefully employed to 
harass and destroy many of the beetles, while, at the 
same time, it promotes the growth of the plants. 

T expect also (says Mr. Curtis) that if it were performed 
in damp days, or after heavy dews, the benefit would be 
increased; for if the beetles leap in moist weather, they 
often fall upon their backs, where they stick. and, after 
being exhausted, become torpid and apparently dead, if the 
air be cold; but they reanimate as they are dried by the 
sun. In cold and wet weather it might not prove less effi- 
cient; for multitudes of the flies are then sheltered under 
and about the clods, which being broken down, the insects 
must perish by the pressure ; and if there were any chry- 
salides in the earth, they would in all probability suffer the 
same fate. 

The beetles are said to be annoyed and driven away, 
when boughs of elder are drawn over the field. It 
is also recommended to strew in gardens, for the pur- 
pose of catching the beetles, the leaves of the alder, 
which, when fresh gathered, are covered with a glutinous 
liquor ; and those of the lime, &c., when the heavy dew is 
upon them. 

From the great dislike of the fly to repeated moisture, 
it has been suggested to water the turnips every other 
day, four, five, or six times if necessary. The addition 
of a quantity of salt, or a little lime, to the water, may 
be useful. Nitrate of soda, which may be used on all soils, 
chalk excepted has been found beneficial in checkin 
the increase of tae beetles. It was sown two or three 
days after the seed, mixed with wood-ashes, and broad- 
cast. 

Mr. Paul’s net has also been usefully employed. 
Mr. Curtis has seen a quart bottle filled with the little 
turnip-beetles caught with this net. Mr. Paul's plan 
was to sow a small spot with white turnipe early, as a 
decoy, and over that space to draw his net. 

A board newly painted or tarred and drawn over the 
turnips will set the beetles leaping, and thus catch 
raultitudes of them. The board should be covered with 
white paint as bright as possible, as all insects are 
attracted by light colours. This plan should not be 
practised in wet or windy weather, because the beetles 
are then disinclined to move; nor is a fine sunshiny 
mid-day the proper season, because they are then too 
active, and ty well; for it is a well-known fact, supported 
also by the flight of swallows, that in hot days and sun- 
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shine insects fly high, whilst in damp weather they keep 


near the ground. 

Fumigation by burning stubble and weeds to wind- 
ward of the field, so that the smoke drives along the 
ground, has proved effectual. 

A successful practice adopted in Hanover, consists in 
sprinkling the dust of chalky roads on the young plants 
at night when a heavy dew is falling, until they appear 
covered with the powder. The fly it is said will dis- 
appear, especially if the next day be a bright sunshine 
and the dust is dried upon the leaves, which prevents 
their little teeth from gnawing the leaf, or otherwise 
disgusts them. An infusion of wormwood, sprinkled 
over the young plants and seed-beds, will it is said 
drive away the flies. Mr. Le Keux found that washing 
over the plants with sulphate of potash had no effect; 
because, as he observes, if the upper surface of the 
leaf could be poisoned, the beetles might feed upon the 
under side with impunity. Powdered sulphur, snuff, 
asafeetida, &c., proved equally powerless. They retired 
from smelling salts, (carbonate of ammonia,) and died 
immediately on being exposed to the effluvia from it. 

It will thus be seen that a large number of remedies 
have been proposed, but it would be difficult to point to 
one as being completely effectual. Many others have 
been and are being proposed, some of which might be 
well worth trying ; 
and if we be defeated in our endeavours to vanquish this 
insect enemy, (says Mr. Curtis,) we must take the field 
again with fresh vigour, until our efforts are crowned with 
success, and neither despair from disappointments, nor rest 
in listless seeurity from the apparent inertness of our foes, 
If we look back for one instant to experience, we shall find 
that after violent attacks of disease in the animal, or of 
blights in the vegetable kingdoms, they are generally 
sueceeded by a respite of many years, which throws us 80 
much off our guard, that when they return we are not pré- 
pared with any proper remedies, and not unfrequently they 
are altogether forgotten; thus after a lengthened interval of 


. tranquillity, when we think the hordes of hostile insects have 


departed for ever, they suddenly make their appearance, 
and take us by surprise and at advantage. The intelligent 
farmer must therefore be up and stirring, to detect the first 
— of infection, and be instantly prepared with his 
remedy. 





Hors, unyielding to despair, 
Springs for ever fresh and fair; 
Karth’s serenest prospects fly, 
Hope's enchzntments never die, 
At fortune’s frown, in evil hour, 
Though honour, wealth, and friends depart, 
She cannot drive, with all her power, 
This lonely solace from the heart. 
When virtue droops, as comforts fail, 
And sore afflictions press the mind, 
Sweet Hopo prolongs her pleasing tale, 
Till all the world again looks kind: 
Round the good man’s dying bed, 
‘Were the wreck of nature spread, 
Hope would set his spirit free, 
Crying * Immortality !"—James MontcomeEry. 


From what I have observed, and what I have heard those 
persons say whose professions lead them to the dying, I am 
induced to infer, that the fear of death is not common; and 
that, where it exists, it proceeds rather from a diseased or 
enfeebled mind, than from any principle in our nature. 
Certain it is, that among the poor the approach of dissolu- 
tion is usually rded with a quiet and natural composure, 
which it is conienlatory to contemplate, and which is as far 
removed from the dead palsy of unbelief as it is from the 
delirious raptures of fanaticism. Theirs is a true unhesitat- 
ing faith, and they are willing to lay down the burthen 
of a weary life, in the sure and certain hope of a blessed 
immortality.—Souruer,. 





Joun W. Parker, Pusrisuge, West Strand, Lonpon. 
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